ELLEN TERRY

was and hard as her life had been, she undoubtedly had. much of the
character of the spoilt child. But of a spoilt child of genius. It was in-
evitable: she was so full of charm from her earliest years that no one could
resist spoiling her. Discontent flooded over her. Sitting in Signer's studio
on a dais amid the towering poetical pictures was as much as she expected
of life. But she did resent Mrs. Prinsep's attitude. Nell behaved as a nymph
who might escape from rules if they did not please her. This was by no
means Mrs. Prinsep's view. On the contrary, the more opposition Nell
put up, the more did she behave as if she was dealing with a person whose
exclusive right to existence or at least consideration was due to her ability
to fit into the pattern of Watts' life. Nell as Nell was not considered at all.

Nell was discontented, and she did not scruple to show it. She was
married and yet no wife. 'My aunt described her as strikingly lovely*, an
account of Nell at this rime runs, 'with brilliant eyes and very beautiful
hair, but quite a schoolgirl and a decided tomboy. After luncheon, while
my uncle and Watts paced to and fro in the garden talking, my aunt
remained with Mrs. Prinsep and Ellen in the drawing-room. Suddenly
the latter, with an air of supreme boredom, leant over the arm of the chair
in which she was seated and, shaking her head to and fro, loosened the
pins from her hair which tumbled about her shoulders like a cloak of
shining gold. My aunt could only gaze in delight at the beauty of the girl
as she sat there swaying her head gently from side to side, while the mass of
shimmering hair shrouded her and swept the floor. But Mrs. Prinsep was
horrified, "Ellen! Ellen!" she cried, "put up your hair instantly!'* And
Ellen, flashing a wrathful glance at her tormentor, grasped the waving
mass of gold, coiled it carelessly upon her head and stabbing it with pins
sat there looking lovelier than ever, a petulant, scolded child.*1

Watts made no move. The best he could think of doing was to write
confidences to his lady friends. No doubt he saw both sides of the case,
but he had weakly allowed himself to be led into the affair and he felt
incompetent to get out of it. Had he deeply loved Nell he might have
dared to break his bonds and escape the clutches of Mrs. Prinsep. But he
was not making much money and was probably as indebted to the Prin-
seps financially as he was for kindness. Nor was he deeply in love: in
Italy he had tried to put life before art and it had not succeeded. He dared
not risk it again. Art must come first. If he threw up his dependence on
art for dependence upon a wayward fellow creature where might he not
find himself? And so he went on painting Nell and worked at his
imaginative pictures trying to shield himself from what he now began to
think inevitable.

1 A. M. W. Stirling, Life's Link Day, London 1924, p. 220.
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